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grantee, but this feature is negotiable.  NIH staff thought the issue important since unobligated balances being returned to the agency under existing grants comprised a sizable sum that was being used to fund a significant number of new awards.
A second key issue was indirect costs. Contrary to some reports, the fixed obligation grant would not be a pool of funds for which direct and indirect expenditures would have to compete within the university. The intent was that indirect costs would be treated as they are now: calculated and negotiated according to OMB Circular A-21 on an institutionwide basis, with the negotiated rate included in the proposed budget and awarded separately or as part of the total costs, depending on agency practice (see Chapter 6).  The fixed obligation grant was designed to reduce the administrative costs of research grants, not to reduce reimbursement of them. The new mechanism also was clearly intended to preserve the key role of the principal investigator in managing the funds.
The third issue was the extent of use of the fixed obligation grant.  The task force saw it as an addition to current mechanisms, not a replacement. They thought it particularly well suited to basic research grants of modest size awarded to institutions with well-established management.  They saw it as a way to introduce flexibility and streamline administrative procedures for a significant volume of grants.
After its discussions of the task force proposal, the Advisory Committee to the Director of NIH recommended further exploration of the fixed obligation grant.16 This effort is still under way at NIH.  Meanwhile, NSF has used a fixed-amount approach in two of its smaller programs.
It is important to remember that the principal feature of the fixed obligation award is the payment of a fixed amount, rather than reimbursement of costs incurred, and the consequent delegation of fiscal management to the grantee.  The details of the award mechanism can be tailored in many ways to fit the work and the relationship between sponsor and grantee.
Accountability Practices of Other Sponsors
Academic research is sponsored not only by the federal government but also by industry, private foundations, and others.  Accountability seems not to be a problem ind for a given period but not used by the end of that period. In its purest form, a fixed obligation grant would leave such funds under the control of the investigator andsome faculty made exaggerated claims about the requirements of the revised A-21.
